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SMALL NATIONALITIES 
DISCUSSION 1 

Mr. Paxton Hibben, Former Associated Press Correspondent in 
Athens: I have just come from Greece, where I have been for the 
past twenty months. If you had any idea of the extent to which five 
censors are operating between here and Athens, you would perhaps 
have reached the same conclusion that I do, that the American people 
are not only uninformed about the conditions in Greece, but woefully 
misinformed. 

We are prone to confuse in our minds democracy with the govern- 
mental form of republicanism. A country is called a republic — 
China, for example — and we at once leap to the conclusion that it 
must be a democracy. One party in a country declares for a republic 
— as in Russia today — and at once we are all in sympathy with 
that party, which we feel must stand for democracy. Yet it may stand 
for anarchy. 

Today in Greece a handful of astute politicians have set up a self- 
styled republican form of government in rebellion against the con- 
stitutional government of Greece. They represent no consent of the 
Greek people — but they represent the interests of several great 
powers. Therefore they are protected and financed, and it is possi- 
ble that they may be officially recognized by the great powers whose 
interests they serve. The Greeks of constitutional Greece are co- 
erced and starved, and their territory is seized by force by foreign 
powers. We, who fight the war for democracy, stand by and see 
this done because it is done in the name of a republic. The name is 
the thing! Call Venizelos, the revolutionary leader in Greece, a 
president, and he may lay waste the whole of Greece with no other 
sanction than the bayonets of our allies. Let some historian discover 
that Nero was a president, not an imperator, and the burning of Rome 
will be looked upon as a Fourth of July celebration. 

It is for this reason that there is such grave significance in the 
President's declarations; first, "That governments derive all their 
just powers from the consent of the governed, and that no other 
powers should be supported by the thought, purpose or power of the 
family of nations." This is, I take it, the charter of democracy as 
we conceive democracy. Now, second, its guarantee: "That the 
community of interest and power upon which peace must hereafter 
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depend imposes upon each nation the duty of seeing to it that all in- 
fluences proceeding from its own citizens meant to encourage or 
assist revolution in other states should be sternly and effectually sup- 
pressed and prevented." Without this guarantee, not only is democ- 
racy not safe, but the " rights and liberties of small nations " are 
lost the moment it is found to the advantage of a larger and richer 
state to finance revolution in a small nation with a view to control- 
ling the army, the commerce or even the territory of that small nation, 
through a new government to be imposed upon the small nation with 
or without the consent of the governed. 

We either fight this war for " the rights and liberties of small na- 
tions " or we do not We are carrying the standard of democracy, 
or we are not. It is futile to give voice to rhetoricij in this war, 
people believe deeds, not words. It is waste of breath to tell the 
German people that we are at war with their imperial government 
because we are convinced that it does not represent the consent of the 
governed, if we wink at the suppression by our allies of a government 
which does represent the consent of the governed. The Germans 
convict us of hypocrisy at once. They laugh at our pretensions to 
defend " the rights and liberties of small nations." 

I am referring to the case of Greece. I have just come from 
Greece, where I have spent very nearly two years, and I know what I 
am talking about. There is a constitutional government in Greece 
which ninety per cent of the people of Greece support. I know that 
they support it, for I have seen them support it by force of arms 
against the armed forces of three great powers. I have seen them 
bear hunger and death from starvation in their support of this govern- 
ment. It is not material whether the Greeks have an elective mon- 
archy or a republic as their government. It is, however, not only 
material, but it is the acid test of the sincerity of our declarations 
of our intentions in this war that the Greeks shall have whatever 
government they may decide, without outside interference, is the 
government they desire. Any other basis of decision in the Greek 
question is a basis of the interest of other states than the Hellenic 
state. Any other influence save that of absolute freedom of choice 
is an influence, in the words of President Wilson, proceeding from 
the citizens or still worse the governments of interested states, meant 
to encourage and assist revolution in the Hellenic state. As such it 
should be " sternly and effectually suppressed and prevented." 

I cannot see that it makes one whit of difference whether the sym- 
pathies of King Constantine are with the Germans or not. One of 
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the ideals of civilization for which we are fighting this war is that 
every people has a right to decide its own destinies, uncompelled by 
anyone — our enemies, our allies or ourselves. And unless we see 
that the people are allowed to exercise that right in complete freedom, 
we are mere phrasemakers in our declaration that we fight for the 
" rights and liberties of small nations." 

The Greeks have the right to decide whether they wish to enter the 
war or not. It took us two years and a half to decide. The Greeks 
must be protected in their right to decide their course without coer- 
cion. I am not going to mince matters. They are being coerced 
today. They are being starved today. The truth about their situ- 
ation is being suppressed by an interested censorship. Civil war 
has been sowed in their country, not by Greeks, but by greater powers, 
our allies. From what I have seen in Greece I have no hesitation 
in saying that the revolutionary forces in that country are so far from 
representing the consent of the governed that the revolution could 
not last a week, were it not for the support of foreign cannon and 
the foreign money that has been poured into the coffers of the revo- 
lutionists by our allies. 

It was by such foreign influence that the liberties of Hungary were 
destroyed in 1849. It was by such methods that Poland was dra- 
gooned into submission in 1830 and 1863. It was by outside pres- 
sure that the home rule of the Czechs was defeated in 1848. We 
may as well look the facts in the face. If democracy is to be made 
safe as a result of this war, it is we, the people of the United States, 
and we alone, who must do it. Nothing in the history of the nations 
of modern Europe, either of our enemies or our allies, indicates that 
any element save that of national interest will dictate the terms of 
peace or the conditions in Europe which may follow the war. With 
the exception of ourselves and the Japanese and the Italians, perhaps, 
not one important nation is fighting for anything but life. The 
cause of democracy is in our hands, and ours alone. 

I have one word to add. Since the thirtieth of last September, 
there has been a virtual blockade of Greece, and since the first of 
December there has been an absolute blockade of Greece. I do not 
know how the Greek people live today, but I know that they have put 
all their effort into sowing their fields, into planting enough wheat 
and barley to see them through the war. I know that in a month 
these harvests in Thessaly will be ripe, and the people of Greece, who 
have been starving for six months, will have a chance to live again. 
I saw yesterday a despatch from London saying that the revolution- 
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ists were insisting upon marching to Thessaly and seizing this grain 
which belongs to the people of Greece. Let me tell you one thing, 
that the Allies should not allow the revolutionists to seize this grain 
which was planted by the Greeks of old Greece for their own liveli- 
hood. If they do, you will see a thing which might well have taken 
place in the days of old Greece. You will see the people of Greece 
burn their crops before they will turn them over to those who have 
raised their hands against them. 

I have no interest one way or the other in the matter of who rules 
Greece, King Constantine or Venizelos, but I have that interest which 
all of us ought to have who love freedom and the right of peoples to 
decide their own destinies — I have that interest in the matter of al- 
lowing Greece to decide what she wants, and not the English or the 
French or the Germans or the Austrians or anyone else. 

Dr. Theodore P. Ion, formerly Professor of International Law, 
Boston University Law School: I shall just touch on three points. 
The first point is that the Greek nation could not have existed with- 
out the help of the three great powers of Europe — Great Britain, 
France and Russia. By a special treaty signed in 1832 these great 
powers granted independence to Greece, and by the terms of the 
protocol of 1830 those three powers had the right to send troops 
to Greece. 

The second point is this : When the great powers of Europe inter- 
vened in Greece in 1863, because the Greeks on account of their dem- 
ocratic views, had sent away their king, the powers suggested to 
Greece that she elect a Prince of Denmark, who became George I. 
By the Treaty of 1866, these same powers guaranteed to Greece a 
constitutional government. The great question that has been raised in 
Europe is whether King Constantine has violated that constitution. 

In March 1915 Venizelos was in favor of intervention by Greece 
on the side of the Allies. He asked the king to call a crown council, 
that is, a council of the former prime ministers, and he submitted to 
this council the proposal that Greece form an alliance with the pow- 
ers against Germany. Every one of the former prime ministers was 
personally opposed to Venizelos, yet all agreed that Greece ought to 
join with the Allies. The only exception was a pro-German, who 
thought Greece ought to lean toward Germany and Austria ; never- 
theless he advised the king that since Venizelos was the leader of 
the majority, it was the duty of the king to allow the cabinet to carry 
out his policies. I may say that under the Greek constitution all 
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powers are derived from the people, and the king has no right to 
impose his own personal will or to direct the policy of the country. 
The king did not agree with the policy of Venizelos, and because 
of the disagreement Venizelos resigned. The king called to power 
another politician, and an election followed in the month of June 
1915. During a three months campaign the catchword of the op- 
ponents of Venizelos was: " Vote for Venizelos, and you go to war; 
vote for the king's policy, and you do not go to war." Upon that 
issue Venizelos again came in with a great majority. After many 
delays Venizelos was again made prime minister in August 1915. 

Nevertheless Constantine refused to enter the war. In October 
1915 the question became acute. Bulgaria mobilized, and Venizelos 
demanded of the king that Greece mobilize, in fulfilment of her treaty 
with Serbia. After much bickering, the king yielded, Venizelos re- 
mained in power, and Greece mobilized. When Bulgaria was about 
to attack Serbia, Venizelos spoke in the legislature, explaining the 
treaty with Serbia, and indicating that Greece would stand by 
Serbia even though it brought her into conflict with German troops. 
It was the latter statement that provoked the king, and he asked 
Venizelos to resign again. This Venizelos did. Under these con- 
ditions the people were still with Venizelos. 

I should like to explain the Greco-Serbian treaty in a few words. 
That treaty was signed on the eve of the Second Balkan War, be- 
tween Greece and Serbia against Bulgaria. Venizelos, fearing that Bul- 
garia was going to attack, had tried to conclude a treaty with Serbia. 
After some hesitation, Serbia submitted a draft treaty, providing that 
in case of attack by a third power, the allies should jointly defend 
their respective territories. Greece objected that this third power 
might be Austria, and Serbia replied that such was the case. None 
the less Greece finally signed the treaty. Now it was well known 
that if Austria attacked Serbia, Russia would take the side of the 
latter, and in that European war the natural position of Greece 
would be with the Allies. That argument was used by Venizelos 
in the cabinet council presided over by the king. Therefore, when 
Greece signed the treaty she knew perfectly well that it would apply 
to a general European war, although the king and his party and 
cabinet ministers had many times said that it referred to a Balkan 
war only. I am ashamed to say that Greece has shamefully violated 
her treaty obligations with Serbia. When I say Greece, I mean of 
course, not the people but the king, who, on account of his German 
tendencies and opinions, prevented the Venizelos government from 
carrying out its treaty obligations. 
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The third point is, why should the Allied Powers coerce Greece? 
I omit the question of the treaty, which was one grievance against 
Greece. Besides that, the Allies discovered that the Greek govern- 
ment was helping Germany. It was offering Germany submarine 
bases in many parts of Greece. It surrendered the important fort- 
ress of Rupel to the Bulgarians for the purpose of allowing them to 
get around the Allied army, and expel it from Saloniki. In that 
case there is no doubt that Austria would have gone to Saloniki, which 
would have been lost to Greece. That is the reason why the Greek 
people not only were not displeased with the occupation of Saloniki 
by the Allies, but so grateful that Kitchener and Senator Cochin 
were received with great honors, the latter being offered the citizen- 
ship of Athens. If the people were against the Allies, why should 
they offer the citizenship to Senator Cochin? These, then were some 
of the reasons that justified the blockading of Greece by the Allies. 

Mr. Fabian Franklin, New York: We have heard from two 
gentlemen who in some sense represent Greece, one by birth and one 
by recent residence. I do not pretend to know anything more about 
the Greek situation than everyone is bound to know from the daily 
press ; but as Americans we are interested in this matter in a some- 
what broader way than concerns any question of truth or veracity. 

Mr. Hibben began by saying that we had been prevented from 
hearing the truth on account of the intervention of five censorships. 
I cannot recall that he availed himself of the opportunity to correct 
our ignorance by stating a single fact except his own conviction that 
ninety per cent of the Greek people were with Constantine. He said 
he had seen the Greek people standing behind their king. We know 
what that means ; it depends on the people who are seen standing be- 
hind the king, or on the predilection of the man who makes the state- 
ment. Every one of us knows that Venizelos was considered the idol 
of the Greek people, was elected by a great majority, went out of 
power, again submitted to election, and was triumphantly returned. 

Here was a nation in which, under a government whose constitu- 
tionality neither Constantine nor anybody else denies, Venizelos was 
elected in the first place, and then triumphantly re-elected on the 
specific war issue. There was an immense national sentiment ex- 
pressed in favor of the course he stood for. Constantine uncon- 
stitutionally reversed this decision. Under these conditions, at the 
crucial moment of a war which was going to determine the destiny 
of the world, the Allies stood confronted with the fact that the 
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government of Greece was in the hands of persons inimical to their 
interests, and in their opinion, faithless to the Serbian treaty. Should 
the Allies, confronted with that situation, hare left the government 
in the hands of a monarch opposed to them? 

Mr. Hackett spoke somewhat sarcastically of all this talk about 
small nations, and referred to the insincerity of those who do> not 
practise what they preach. In that respect the Declaration of In- 
dependence is the greatest outrage ever committed since the world 
began ; for half the people who signed the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence were slave-holders. Yet we meant what we said in the Declar- 
ation of Independence. We did not live up to it any more than we 
live up to the Sermon on the Mount, but we tried to, and finally we 
did. The question is not whether the Allied nations are perfect, not 
even whether England has been perfect in its treatment of Ireland, 
but what is to be the outcome of the position they take. Ask your- 
selves whether it would be better if the Declaration of Independence 
had never been written, because it contains that declaration that all 
men are created equal. 

Mr. D. J. Theophilatos, New York : Speaking in the House of 
Commons on May 10, Mr. Bonar Law stated that the Greek king has 
the support of the majority of the Greeks who bear arms. The 
Greeks who bear arms are the voters of Greece; Mr. BonaT Law's 
statement is therefore virtually a candid admission that the majority 
of the Greek people do not want a dictatorship under Venizelos, but 
do support the constitutional government of Greece under King 
Constantine. Just what has the government of King Constantine 
done to incur the wrath and the measures of coercion applied by the 
defenders of the rights and liberties of small nations to the Hel- 
lenic people? 

First, on the occasion of the third Austrian invasion of Greece's 
ally, Serbia, in the fall of 1915 the constitutional Greek government 
took the stand that the Greco-Serbian treaty, being of purely Balkan 
scope, did not require Greece to destroy herself by coming— futilely, 
let it be added— to the aid of Serbia. I emphasize the fact that this 
was the third invasion of Serbia, because on the two previous occa- 
sions when Serbia was invaded, Venizelos was prime minister of 
Greece, and as prime minister held that the Greco-Serbian treaty did 
not require Greece to come to the aid of her ally Serbia in any save 
a purely Balkan conflict. No one in Greece except Venizelos main- 
tains that the Greco-Serbian treaty required Greece to destroy herself 
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in the fall of 1915, and even Venizelos himself maintains this thesis 
only as a purely political argument, when it is a policy for whose 
failure he need not take the consequences. 

One further point, however, in the matter of this treaty. Treaty or 
no treaty, King Constantine was ready in the fall of 1915 as he had 
been in the spring of that year, to fight against Bulgaria or Turkey or 
both, under the conditions laid down by the Greco-Serbian treaty it- 
self — that is, with Serbia in a position to confront the Bulgarians 
with 150,000 men. Unfortunately, Serbia's greater allies had left 
her virtually without assistance so that she was in no position to 
fulfil her part of this contract. King Constantine was so ready to 
fulfil Greece's part that he was willing to have France and Great 
Britain take over Serbia's share and supply the required 150,000 men. 
This they agreed to do, and Serbia therefore refused to make a sep- 
arate peace with Austria. Greece mobilized to be ready to add her 
strength to that of France and Great Britain in defense of Serbia. 
Then what? France and Great Britain actually sent to Saloniki 
not 150,000 men but 38,000, and the British portion of this insignifi- 
cant force was without orders to leave Saloniki for Serbia, nor did 
it ever march into Serbia. Had Greece entered the war at that time, 
she too would have been crushed by the German impact. Serbia 
would not have been aided, nor would the Allied cause have been 
forwarded; but, on the contrary, Germany would have had 50,000 
square miles of Greek territory to add to her conquests. 

So much for the the Greco-Serbian treaty. Now for the allegation 
that King Constantine has violated the Greek constitution. That is 
not the most liberal charter in the world; the Greeks themselves 
complained bitterly of its illiberality when Great Britain, France 
and Russia forced it upon the Hellenes in 1832, and they have 
liberalized it many times since, on their own initiative and without 
either the assistance or the prompting of the so-called protecting 
powers. But even today the king of the Hellenes cannot violate 
it, because article twenty nine of the document itself definitely 
states : " The person of the king is irresponsible and inviolable, and 
his ministers are responsible." 

The charge is that King Constantine violated the fundamental 
charter of Greek liberties by dismissing Venizelos as prime minister 
in October 1915. Article thirty one of the Greek constitution reads: 
"The king appoints and dismisses his ministers." The king was 
deliberately endowed with this power with the idea that he should 
exercise it on occasions when he felt that his ministers did not repre- 
sent the will of the Hellenic people, as in this very instance. 
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On the other hand, article ninety nine of the Greek constitution 
reads : " No foreign army may be admitted to the Greek service with- 
out a special law, nor may it sojourn in or pass through the state." 
Yet on September 21, 1915, Venizelos, then prime minister of Greece, 
invited a foreign army to " sojourn in the state," without the authori- 
zation of either the Boule of the Hellenes or of the constitutional 
sovereign of Greece — and Sir Edward Grey, in an official declaration 
in the House of Commons has stated that Venizelos did so. 

There is one other point. It is true that France, Great Britain 
and Russia aided Greece to gain her independence. So did the 
United States; but the United States does not demand on that ac- 
count the right to administer our internal affairs, to override our courts, 
to appoint our police commissioners, to censor our letters within our 
own country, to control our railways and our ports. The exercise of 
such powers is not compatible with the independent sovereignty of 
any country, large or small. These things are being done in Greece 
today — in the name of democracy ! It is against just such action on 
the part of the Allies that we Greeks, loyal to our constitutional gov- 
ernment, protest to America, the champion of the rights and liberties 
of small nations. 

George Whitelock, 1 American Bar Association: I do not 
mean to attempt elucidation of the great problems under dis- 
cussion at this remarkable conference. Whatever I say at this 
juncture must be in the nature of personal observation. I must 
confess that I have had a great sense of hopelessness about the whole 
project of amicable international adjustments. A number of per- 
sonal incidents abroad in the last ten years had confirmed my sense 
of despair. I attended a meeting of the International Law Asso- 
ciation ten years ago in Berlin, and was a guest at luncheon in a 
private house, where the German oak was sympathetically inter- 
twined with the roses of England in compliment to British members 
of the association, guests on that occasion. The expressions of 
amity and good-will on the part of our host were charming and con- 
vincing. But when at a business meeting of the association he pro- 
tested, in what I conceived an eloquent speech, against the hard feel- 
ing then developing in Prussia against Great Britain, the sporadic 
applause by the Prussians was the first note of warning to me of the 
impending conflict. 

1 Introductory remarks as presiding officer at the evening session, May 29. 
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Two years afterward I was in Budapest at another meeting of the 
same association. The then Prince of Bulgaria was there for con- 
ference with the late Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary- 
concerning the proclamation of himself as czar of Bulgaria. The 
purpose of the prince's visit was unknown. I sat opposite him at the 
opera, and after studying him for four hours, said to myself, " You 
will never do anything in this world" — so dull he seemed. But within 
a few days I saw him at Sofia on his return home, and within a week 
he had proclaimed himself czar. Thus opened the wonderful 
drama which was staged thereafter in the Balkan peninsula, a drama 
whose final act is the tremendous war now prevailing in Europe. 

Then five years ago I went to Paris, where I met a friend who had 
once declared his determination to devote the rest of his life to the 
cause of international peace. On this occasion he told me of the ef- 
fective arrangements being made among the different nations of the 
world to ensure the success of the cause. He was convinced that 
there would never be another great outbreak of war. His was not 
the vision of the prophet. 

Two years later I prepared an address for delivery in September 
1914 before the International Law Association at The Hague. It 
was actually printed, but the contemplated meeting in the Peace Pal- 
ace was abandoned and an angry cannonade was resounding across 
the border on the date fixed for my address. And so I have felt 
despondent about the whole subject. The war is actually upon 
us; that war has made the eternal topics once more current. 
We are back again to consideration of fundamental psychological 
truths. War and its avoidance is one of those topics. Whatever may 
have been my past sense of hopelessness, the words of wisdom and 
moderation to which I have listened at this meeting, like the sense of 
patriotism here prevalent, are full of encouragement for the future. 

It is time to shake off the old American apathy and indifference to 
the affairs of the world beyond the seas. We are beginning to do it 
now. It is our function to help America realize that the day of 
apathy is gone ; that we too are in the gigantic struggle ; that we are 
a part of the great world, and may never again cease so to be. 

President Butler has truly said that we must learn to give up 
the habit of parochial thought, and think internationally. That 
is the lesson we are acquiring. When we have paid the premium of 
vast sacrifice on the battlefields of Europe for the insurance of 
American safety in future; when we have secured that safety by 
paying the last full measure of devotion, then our people will realize 
their place in the world and their responsibility to humanity. 
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